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The author expresses the same confidence in this volume that he did 
in the LitteraturgeschichU, that economics will more and more become 
one with history and statistics. We ask at once : Is there to be no 
philosophy of this succession of industrial facts and events? Without 
deduction no step can be taken to throw this history into order and 
unity. We are even told that causes are to be sought. This too would 
drive us on to the same forbidden ground. As to his prophecy, it is 
clear that economists are recognizing not less but more the necessity 
of deduction. Not to speak of so manifest a reaction as that of the 
Austrians, we have but to observe the recent expression of opinion 
among economists like Wagner, Cohn, Marshall and Gide, to feel sure 
that a growing need is felt of something more than descriptive history. 
Professor Sidgwick said a few years ago that the weakness of the current 
ethics was that syntheses were attempted before adequate data had 
been gathered. This is doubtless true in economics, and the historians 
are rendering supreme service in making possible a wiser and more 
efficient use of deduction. Schmoller seems often to speak indeed as 
if his real meaning were that deduction was resorted to prematurely. 

If we turn from this disputed field there is only most cordial praise to 
be given to his book. The essays are informed by that singular unity of 
opinion which only large and generous learning can give. 

John Graham Brooks. 

A Plea for Liberty. An argument against Socialism and 
Socialistic Legislation, consisting of an introduction by Herbert 
Spencer and essays by various authors. Edited by Thomas Mackay. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1891. — xxii, 414 pp. 

In this volume laissezfaire and individualism present in formal array 
the arguments by which they hope to check the tide of socialism which 
seems to them so threatening at the present day. State interference is 
assailed from both the theoretical and the practical standpoint. Mr. 
Spencer's " Introduction " summarizes, without additions, his well-known 
doctrines as to the functions of the state and the nature of liberty. The 
philosopher conceives that every man must have a master, " but the 
master may be Nature or may be a fellow man." Only those who are 
under the impersonal coercion of " nature " are free. And from this 
preliminary sundering of man from " nature " flows the old stream of 
protest against the tendency to substitute " status " for " contract " 
— the militant for the industrial order of society. Of the other essays, 
that on " The Limits of Liberty," by Wordsworth Donisthorpe, is the 
only one that deals with the philosophical side of the subject. Mr. 
Donisthorpe's basis for his individualistic faith will be apt to impress the 
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reader as much more tenable than that of Mr. Spencer, and the whole 
spirit of his essay as much more rational than that of the " Introduction." 
Mr. Donisthorpe will have no a priori principle by which to determine 
the limits of liberty ; these are to be discovered at any given period only 
through the historic method. " History teaches us that there has been 
a marked tendency (in the main continuous) to reduce the number of 
state restrictions on the absolute freedom of the citizens. . . . The 
proper aim of the reformer therefore, is to find out, by a study of 
history, exactly what those classes of facts are in which state-interference 
shows signs of becoming weaker and weaker, and what those other 
classes of acts are in which such interference tends to be more rigorous 
and regular. And he will then, to the utmost of his ability, hasten on 
the day of absolute freedom in the former class of cases and insist on 
the most determined enforcement of the law in the latter class." 

With certain modifications, necessary in order to avoid fatalism, this 
use of history as a basis for political faith would be approved by the 
most rabid socialist. His interpretation of history, however, might differ 
widely from Mr. Donisthorpe's. It is to be said that the latter intimates 
a conviction that he is following in the footsteps of Mr. Spencer. But 
while the conclusions of the two writers closely coincide, there is a very 
obvious distinction in the ways of reaching them. Mr. Donisthorpe 
attains individualism by induction from political history ; Mr. Spencer, 
by deduction from his definition of liberty. 

On the practical side, the book begins with an essay by Edward 
Stanley Robertson on "The Impracticability of Socialism," mainly a 
refutation of SchafHe's Quintessence of Socialism. It is interesting to 
compare with Mr. Spencer's summary distinction between man and 
nature, noticed above, the insistence of Mr. Robertson (pages 31, 32) 
that " the human race and human society are just as much parts of 
nature as the heavenly bodies and the sunshine and rainfall," and his 
complaint that the socialists fail to give due weight to this fact. 

The remaining ten essays in the book deal with a variety of problems 
of contemporary interest, presenting, in most cases with much vigor, the 
arguments against the assumption of new powers by the state. Among 
these problems are " Free Education," " The Housing of the Working- 
Classes and of the Poor," " Free Libraries " and " Electrical Distribu- 
tion." Charles Fairfield gives an unfavorable account of " State Social- 
ism in the Antipodes," and deals very unceremoniously with Sir Charles 
Dilke's statements about Australia in Problems of Greater Britain. 
" Liberty for Labor " by George Howell, gives the laissez-faire view of 
factory laws, the sweating system and trades-unions and seeks to draw a 
line in each matter beyond which the government must not intrude. 
The editor writes on " Investment " taking strong ground against monop- 
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oly. The concluding essay, by Auberon Herbert, endeavors to show 
" The True Line of Deliverance." The true line, as may be surmised, 
is open competition. 

There is very little, if anything, in this collection of essays that has not 
been presented elsewhere. The work finds its justification in that it 
furnishes a convenient arsenal for the adversaries of socialism and state 
interference in connection with all the various phases of discussion at 
the present time. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By John S. Mackenzie, 
M.A. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1890. — 390 pp. 

This book contains, in an expanded form, the substance of the Shaw 
Fellowship Lectures delivered by the author at the University of Edin- 
burgh, in January, 1889. These lectures have been wrought up into 
several continuous essays, in which it is sought to develop and apply 
a metaphysic of social life, as distinguished from an empirical social 
science ; the neo-Kantian way of looking at things furnishing the 
special philosophical standpoint. 

The treatise opens with a carefully studied essay on the " Scope of 
Social Philosophy " ; next unfolds the nature of the social problem, 
which calls for a philosophical treatment ; and then presents the author's 
conceptions of " The Social Organism," " The Social Aim " and " The 
Social Ideal," with extended analysis and criticism of contrasted concep- 
tions and aims. Finally, in a chapter on "The Elements of Social 
Progress," the special problems of the various practical sciences are 
more particularly discussed, in a consideration of the principles on 
which these sciences " must proceed in their efforts to determine the 
ideal of human progress and to contribute to its realization." 

Each of the practical sciences, — economics, politics, ethics and edu- 
cation, — for the closer determination of its special problem, abstracts 
it from the general problem of the social welfare ; hence a tendency to 
aberration or narrowness in conceptions in each sphere (notably 
marked, e.g., in that of economics), which seems to call for the cor- 
rective and guiding influence of a comprehensive social philosophy. In 
practical life indeed, as well as in theory, an excessive tendency to 
specialization — an undue absorption in particular aims and interests — 
evinces the need of some mode of thinking which shall "place the 
various ends of life in their right relation to each other." And social 
philosophy, as Mr. Mackenzie conceives it, while dependent upon the 
particular sciences, can render to them needed 'services. Negatively, 
it can criticize the conceptions of which they make use, and endeavor 



